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‘THAT THEY ARE OF GOD.—Messiah. 
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—— 

d From the Christian Record. jsynthesis in forming water of these 
The History of Carbon. * gases again. This is indeed a noble 


| triumph at the very threshold of chem-. 
The Greek and Roman classics still) istry “and gives high encouragement 


maintain their pre-eminence as models 
erature. But tyro 9d. The investigation of the ele- 
er ch ments of air was a difficult matter 
mistakes in the study of nature. Priestley, and the first experimenters 
Fire, air, earth, and water, were the Teas OUTe onl th 
to the philosophy of the arcients. Inj... knowledge, that Oxygen e at 
ved them all to be compound bodies barn phosphores, Jn. 
senses to be most pure and homogene- The O "hai ch | 
ous, and it stubbornly refases to bel Sad fills one fifth part of the 
“ disolved even by raising steam to ared| ..civer and the remainder is Ni- 
heat; but it speedily yields to the 
vanic battery, and re- thus learn that air is made up 
ted and inflamed, produce the highest) throy 7h take 
heat known and are, by burning, re- 
duced back to their old form of pare of carbonic acid fom it, which ie oand 
water. The composition of is only nt 
thus by analysisin bring-|auaintance with three of the original 
ing two gases Out oF it, aud them Dy! ¢ ements of rimitive creation, 
"This Address was delivered before the “Lec-| Wich, now by their mechanical mix- 
ture Association,” at Jeffersonville, 1 Indiana, by | (Ue Supply the pabulum of life, to both 
Elder Youna, President of the North-Weet- | and vegetables. 
ern Christian University at Indianapolis, In-| The heavy pressure of the invisible 
diana. ai | atmosphere is wonderful enough, when 
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tested for the first time—but surely to 
take to pieces this rare atmosphere and 
keep separate its primal elements, or 
mix them together again so,as to form 
a healthful breathing-finid; is no mean 
iumph of modern skill. 
8d. Fire, instvad of being an, ele- 
ment, is not found to be a real spb- 
stance; but only thé result of: strong 
chemical affinity. When combustible 
bodies, such as Carbon, Hydrogen, 
sulphur, or the metals, combine with 
Oxygen or Chlorine, heat and light are 
given forth when the combustion is 
rapid, and the affinity strong. . This. 
production of fire by mere affinity, is 
beautifully exhibited by casting a piece 
of potassium upon the surface of a bowl 
water, when the metal abstracts Oxy- 
gen from the water with such greedi-' 
ness as to set itself on fire, and con- 
sume both itself and the Hydrogen in 
that fluid which would seem to be the 
natural enemy of fire. | . 
When we drop oil of vitriol upon 
_ phosphorus and chlorate of potassa, we 
pruduce flame under water, and thus 
satisfy ourselves that strong chemical 
action will produce fire, even in the 
presence of that cold water which usu- 
ally arrests combustion. 
4th. Earth is at least as much com-' 
unded as any of the preceding bodies. 
ts ain idgredients are silica or sand,’ 
alumina, or clay, together with lime 
ani the products of decaying vegvta- 
tion. With these main elements are 
mixed, in differing proportions, salts 
an! oxides’ of various metals. ‘The 
chemist now commences his explora- 
tions by a recognition of ‘sixty-two 


el-uments, but whether fature researches | 


shall add to this number or reduce it 
by ascertaining that some of these are 
compound bodies, we can not now fore- | 
Several of these elements in the form : 

of metals are of very rare ocenrrence, 
an:l serve only to gratify theoretic cn-' 
riosity. | By lopping off these, we may 


‘fments that ministers to our comfort, 


‘the same amount as the letters of our 
English alphabet, and find them just 
as useful in ascertaining chemical com. 
binations as the A B C is in spelling 
or reading. By the help of these few 
clements, we are put speedily in pos- 
session of the nature and qualities of 
all the materials upon the earth. . We. 
can ‘trace the workings of nature in’ 
her most hidden recesses. All masses 
of matter are only aggregated millions 
of atoms. These atoms are each sur- 
rounded by its own atmosphere of 
heat, the quantity of which determines 
its nearness to other atoms, and con- 

uently the density or rarity of body. 
_ These atoms are influenced by mag- 
‘netic polarity, by which they are held 
together in’a mass ; when this’polarity 
is reversed or suspended by an electric 
‘current, the body is broken up, and 
separates in itselements. Bodics unite 
by chemical affinity with each other, 
beeause their atoms unite one to one or 
one to two. These combinations are 
exact by weight in relative- propor- 
tion—becanse all the atums of each 
‘body have a fixed size and a deter- 
mined weight. 

This atomic theory of chemistry has 
become a key in our hands to unlock 
‘the hidden places of nature, and to 
enable us.to see the operation of her 
laws in forms and forces which the 
senses could never make us acquainted 
‘with. We propose in this iivons to 
select one element as the subject of our 
investigations, and to touch apon others 
only as far as this may be needful to 
exhibit the history of those bodies of 
‘which our sel one forms a part. 
Whether we, are fortunate in. the 
thought or not, will be for yon to judge, 
but wehave long thought that full 
‘history,of each of the prominent. ele- 


| 


would be equally.full, of interes: and 
oro! 
We. for your entertainment 


this evening the history of Carbon. 


re luce ou? s#ientific alphabet to about: 


'We have selected this body in prefer- 
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ence toothers, because it belongsequally | 
to the domain of mineral masses—to 
the shifting department of vegetable 
and aninwl tissues, and to the atmos- 
phere of vapor that surrounds the 
earth. 
The waters of the ocean are raised | 
into vapor by the sun’s heat; they are 
then spread as clouds over the thirsty 
earth; as rains they come down to 
purify the soil and refresh vegetation ; 
they then hurry onward as rivers to 
the ocean. Thus having completed 
the circuit of earth and heaven, they 
pause not, even there, but begin again 
their cycle of eternal movements. So 
it is with Carbon. It is ever moving 
in a circle; from air it is passing into 
plants te form their wood, from plants 
it goes to animals, or perchance is laid | 
up for ages in mineral form, until by’ 
regain its 
first state of gas again. In this circle 
it is difficult to find any true startin 
point. Its first form as it ented 
trom the hand of the great Creator, 
was doubtless that of gas, as carbonic 
acid; but while a solid body can be 
more easily studied by us, and it is 
the only form in which it appears 
when wholly separate from other bo- 
dies; we shall in preference commence 
our investigations at the close of one 
of nature’s cyeles, when this body is 
laid up for asleep of centuries in the 
form of a crystalized diamond. 
The diamond is an element. 
tains nothing but pure carbon. 
The diamond is the hardest body in 
nature. When we wish to cut the 
glass of our windows, our steel instru- 
ments are laid aside, and a diamond 
point alone will suit the case. 
It is also the most beautiful of min-. 


It con- 


jwire, inflames the 


ever, clothes itself with hues of gor- 
geous beauty, rivalling in shade the 
rose or the pink. 

Soon it rejoices in the azure blue of 
the heavens, or mocks the yellow petals 
of the flowers, or steals the green of 
nature’s grassy carpet. Yet beautifu 
and rare as the thing is, it has for ages 
made its bed among the coarse gravel 
of diluvial action, and shown its hu- 
mility by an association with the most 
common and worthless things of the 
creation. Surely of it we may say, 
that though it has lain among the pots, 
it shall appear not as doves with wings 
of gold, but with lustre of diamond. 

estos. the father of mechanical 
philosophy, did not succeed in burn- 
ing it; but from its high refractive 

wer, he pronounced it combustible. 

ts combustion is now easy, but we 

presume unfrequent, as the burning of 
a diamond is rather an expensive ex- 
periment. 

It will burn in common air when 
the heat applied is very high. The 
Florentine Academicians succeeded in 
its combustion, by concentrating upon 
it the heat of a powerful burning lens. 
To burn it in Oxygen is an mere ise 
cess. A glass globe is exhausted ot 
air, then filled with Oxygen gas, and 
made air tight. In its centre, upon a 

latinum cup, is hung the diamond, a 
jet of Hydrogen is made to play 
upon it from the bottom of the globe, 
and the electric spark introduced by a 
gases. The dia- 
mond soon glows, and when raiséd to 
white heat the Hydrogen is ws 
off, and the combustion finished by 
the union of the Carbon and the Oxy- 
gen alone; the product being carbonic 
acid. 


erals. When colorless it has not laid) ‘Thus by the resistless power of fire, 


aside its beauty, but only its orna-| 
ments, and gives forth its sparkling 
lustre, thao its high ve pow: | 
er, by which the rays of light are bro- 
ken and thrown in dazzling splendor 


even the most valued of gems perishes ; 
but it passes not into nonentity, as an 
airy gas it has gained a power of float- 
ing unconfined through the world. — If 
its beauty is lost, it has at least gained 


upon our vision. It sometimes, how- 


in place of color an energy pats 
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it into a career of ceaseless activity in|the mere sparkling of the precious 

traversing the vast expanse, or minis-| stone. 

tering to the food or growth of plants. | The next form in which we shall 
Diamonds are fonnd in Brazil and| ind our element in its transformations, 


is an humble one. The article goes 
of by the name of black lead, more scien-. 
The rivers in these formations are turn-| ‘Mfcally graphite. In this form we cut 
ed from their beds, and the gravels| it into bars, case it in cedar, and then 
and ores of iron are washed and search-| 4 it in our pockets and do part of 
ed for diamonds. When a negro slave oe writing therewith. a 
in Brazil finds a diamond weighing 17 an die. 
carets, he is rewarded by receiving im-| 
mediately his liberty through a deed|™02¢; yet 1t8 elementary composition 
of emancipation. The diamond he has|!®, the same, with the exception of a 


slight trace of iron, so small in amount 
aid his He it cannot be eatimated even in 


_ |the minute quantities to which 

The Rajah of Mahattan in India, tionary chemistry has descended. e 

‘owns the largest known diamond. It} can thns learn the law of ion, 

‘weighs three ounces, troy, and is| and convince ourselves, that the quali- 
‘shaped somewhat like an egg. Its 


possess10n Caused 8eV wars, th t betw 
‘through the hard fought fickds, it bealite esome ea upon their tadical. ele. 


the atoms as u their radical ele- 
managed still to remain with one family| ments. A pile of 1000 cannon balls 


during 90 years. $150,000 and two 
‘ships of war, with unlimited amount 
of powder and balls, were offered for 
it by a Governor of Batavia, but in 
wain. 

There is a diamond in France of lees 
weight than this, that has been valued 
at $800,000, or about five times the 
price of the former one. Queen Vic- 
toria has a diamond supposed to be 
worth $3,000,000. Whence has come 
this rarc and beautiful mineral? Surely 
its ancestry must be most honorable, 
and its pedigree illustrious. Alas! I 
fear that 1 must it in your es- 
timation when I say that it is made vf 
wood, yes of mere wood, first turned 
into coal by carbonization and pres- 
sure, and then mto diamond by heat 
and crystallization. Yet, perhaps, it 
should not disgrace even the precious 
ria, to charge it wi crys- 
talized, for the Queen oy wears it is 
only a woman, and as'a woman is bet- 
ter and more noble than a Queen, even 


as the heafefecoal is more useful than| we must first fix in our minds 


might be heaped up into shapes most 
various, into cones or pyramids or cyl- 
inders. Thus has nature been doing 
her work. The elementary atoms of 
common salt are heaped together as 
cubic blocks; but black lead atoms 
arrange themselves in six sided tables ; 
but the difficult fusibility which we 
noticed in the diamond, still remains, 
and therefore black lead is used to 
make crucibles and melting pots where 
high heat is to be applied. 

e are thus conducted to coal, as 
the next mineral affording us a nearly 
pure article of carbon. hen we burn 
common wood under sand or earth, 
the result is charcoal. If coal is simi- 
larly subjected to a smouldering com- 
bustion, the product is coke which we 
may properly call mineral charcoal. 
The charcoals that result from the com- 
bustion of animal bodies, as from wood, 
or from. coal, differ little in their chem- 
ical composition 

That we ma 
process involv 


fully enter into 
in carbonizing wood, 
com- 


| 
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sonar of wood. It is formed of three | 
ncipal elements, Carbon, Oxygen, 
ae ydrogen. Twelve atoms of the| 
solid are combined with ten | 
each of the Oxygen and Hydrogen | 
gasses. As the last two elements are | 
in the proper proportion to form water, 
they are mostly drawn off by the heat 
in the form of watery vapor ; but as | 
Oxygen is not admitted by access of 
air, 1t cannot support combustion, so 
as to consume the carbon and reduce 
it to carbonic acid. This it alwa : 
does in our common fires. There 
Oxygen and Hydrogen combine to oom : 
watery vapor, and the Oxygen of the| 
air combines with the solid carbon to 
form carbonic acid, which passes off 
into the air, and nothing is left but a 
little ashes containing the incombus- | 
tible salts. 
In the charring process the solid car- | 
bon remains unconsumed, and the fluids 
and gases are driven off by heat. 
Perhaps a little Hydrogen and some | 
mineral matters remain in the ehar- 
coal, but it is correct enough to say 
that charcoal is a mass of carbon hav- | 
ing the form and porosity of the wood 
ae which it was formed. As wood, 
it was a bundle of tubes containing | 
fluids ; but as charcoal, it is a bundle | 
of similar tubes of black carbon per- | 


this case, but little heat is present, and 
therefore the changes that take place 
upon the mass will be slow exceed: 
ingly. B tae it might have carbon- 
ized in a day, but with only the small 
it migh of heat acting under the earth, 
it might ire 2000 years to uce 
the caine 
Only give it time, and the same ef- 
fect will be uced. The product, 
however, of this slow and smothering 
mbustion under the earth is not ex- 
tly charcoal; but bituminous coal. 
he heat has not been, at any time, 
high enough to drive the fluids off, 
and therefore much of them remain 
and give the softness to our common 
coal, for which itis remarkable. Some 
of the carbon is frequently found in 
union with the Hydrogen, forming the 
dangerous £2 , choke-damp, or carbu- 
retted Hydrogen, which often issues 
from coo ay veins mw coal, and by its ex- 
Josion the miners. The car- 
n of the wood partly separates itself 
from the other elements with which in 
the trees it was united, and true to its 
own nature it becomes black in color, 
and by the weight which presses npon 
it from above the cells and fibres of 
the wood become obliterated. 
Coal, according to Dr. Ure, con- 
tains 74 cent. of Carbon, 4 per 


fectly dry and destitute of fluids. Hence} cent. of Hydrogen, and 22 per cent. of 


the atility of charcoal in taking off the | Oxy 


= of tainted meat, purifying water, | 

— the color from wines. 
The dry empty pores or tubes of 
the absorb retain noxious 
gases wit great avidi 

Charcoal is — but 
is occasionally administered by ‘ph 
Sicians, that it may absorb from the 
stomach those gases that are injurious | 
to digestion. 

Let us now suppose that our trees 
have fallen down and become buried 
under accumulations of clay or other 
material. ‘They are in the same situa- 
tion as when we covered them over for 
combustion into charcoal. True, in 


firm 


This 1 process by which vegetable mat- 
ter becomes converted into coal, has 
sometimes been described as a fermen 
tation, and sometimes as a combustion 
without air. We prefer the latter term. 
If moist hay be thrown together into a 
ll give evidences of in- 
creasing aa gradually become 
black its vegetable texture. 
This looks indeed like fermentation, 


but will not come strictly under that 


description. When compounds of su- 
are acted on by fermenting bodies, 
alcohol and carbonic acid. 
In this case the carbonic acid is pro- 
duced, but not the alcohol. 
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Organic bodies are held together by 
@ delicate balance of affinities between 
‘their atoms. The ferment destroys 
this balance, and they separate into 
new compounds. These compounds 
_ are alcohol on one side, and carbonic 
acid on the other. In combustion 
more Oxygen is taken from the air, 
heat is sent ont, and the products are 
carbonic acid and water. 

When chemical analysis of coal has 
proved that it is made up of the same 
elements as wood or vegetables, this 
with scientific men is sufficient to set- 
tle the question that coal came from 
decomposing vegetable matter; but as 
a superabundance of proof is generally 
satisfactory to the general mind, that 
proof presents itself on every hand. 

The coal beds are now fast opening 
to us their deepest recesses, and cn- 
abling us to as from lines written 
with an iron pen, and engraven in the 
rock, the past history of our planet. 

The vegetable ramains that are found 
in the coal, are numerous and varied 
exceedingly. ° 

Near Wolverhampton, in England, a 
coal field was worked, at the bottom 
of which the stumps of 73 trees were 
found in the s of one-fourth of an 
acre, while the broken trunks were 
lying in every direction. The stig- 
maria and sigellaria fossils found most 
numerous in coal beds, are sup 
by Mr. Lyell to be, the one the roots, 
and the other the trunk of a tree of then 
common growth. These trees were 
nearly allied to the family of ferns. 
They grew to the height of 60 feet. 
Although large, they most probably 
were cellular in their structure and 
destitute of seed organs. : 

The prevalent type of the coal vege- 
tation was undoubtedly of a low order, 
developing itself in large reedy fern- 
like plants whose growth was rapid in 
a& warm and moist atmosphere. But 
while these were most abundant, na- 
ture had even then tried her hand in 
the formation of trees, bearing seed of 


a more perfect formation than the cryp- 
togamia, and somewhat allied to our 
family pines. I shall venture to copy 
the following description from Ander- 
son’s Course of Oreation: ‘The vege- 
table remains are very numerous, and 
in a state of beautiful preservation. 
Nowhere indeed in the best arranged 
harbarinm have we anything 80 grace- 
ful, so minutely and skillfully delinea- 
ted, as are the figures of those plants 
upon the stone. There are several 
species of Lycoponodium, also stig- 
maria, sigellaria, equesetums, cala- 
mus, and cyclopteris in great abun- 
dance.”’ 

That the earth was once covered with 
an enormous vegetation, is thus made 


abundantly obvions. 


That the climates were much warm- 
er, whether by force of internal «heat 
or by the sun’s rays, is equally certain. | 
That the atmosphere in that tar distant 
age contained a considerably larger 
amount of carbonic acid to act as food 
for its growing plants, is at least high- 
ly 

e are indeed carried back to the 
period which Moses graphically de- 
scribes as the third day of creation, in 
which God said, let the earth brin 
forth grass, the herb yiclding seed, aid 
the fruit tree yielding fruit, whose seed 
is in itself after his kind. This de- 
scription harmonizes beautifully with 
the carboniferous era in its main points ; 
but the world’s records admonish us to 
‘avoid thinking of that day 1s a little 
point of time measured by 24 hours; 
when the growth and heaping up of 
different layers of vegetable life’ re- 
quired at least 1000 years to form its 
single day. | 
}. Yes, long before man became a dwel- 
ler on this planet was creating power 
at work, laying down strata of coal, of 
great thickgess, scattered more widely 
over Europe and America, to after- 
wards supply the wants: of civilized 
humanity. The coal fields of England 


have contributed an hundred times 


| 
| 
| | 
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more wealth to:her, than all the for- 
eign dependencies of her great em- 


iene the Alleghanies, in Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Lllinois, and, not least, 
in Iowa, have we safely stowed away 
in the heart of the earth the remains, 
vegetable and animal, of an ancient 
world. Our descendants for thousands 
of years to come will rejoice in this 
wealth, better by far than the gold of 
Oalifornia or the silver of Mexico. 

Tbat immense periods of time were 
ed for the growth of these ancient 
reedy forests, will be manifest when we 


learn that Mr. Lyell found a coal bank} 


in North America, in which were the 
trees and remains of ten forests piled 
one upon another, with layers of clay 
and rock: between each. Each of these 


had flourished throughout its era, and | 


then yielded to the force of some over- 
wheliming catastrophe, which laid it 
up in solid rock to form coal for future 


fires, how little do we think that the: 
glorious sun whu then sheds only his 
slanting scattered rays upon the earth. 
was shining upon primeval vegetation, 
to form, to organize the boundless mass 
of carbon which now ministers warmth 
to our bodies, and power to impell our 
machinery. The sun is indeed the 

at workman of nature. He, like 

clops of old, furnishes the thunder- 
bolts and. sends forth the forked light- 
ning. He rvises the waters of the 
ocean, and calls the winds from their 
resting place, and sends them sweep- 
ing in gales over all the earth. He 
aints the flowers with all their varie! 
ues—and brings us autumn, laden 
with her golden fruits. In his partial 
departure, the earth becomes locke:l 
up with cold—the ‘waters crystalize— 
death reigns throughout the world, and 
if the orb of day were to retire from 
the heavens, speedily every’ living 


When we sit by our cheerfal winter| 


‘hard coal termed anthracite, the car- 
bonizing process has reached its last 
Be severe’ , this. coal 
has been rendered very dense and solid. 
‘By the heat of volcanic: action, its 
fluids and gases have been driven off, 
‘and its burning is, therefore, a union 
of Carbon with the Oxygen of the air, 
with but little Hydrogen left for the 
production of flame. 
| From the distillation of coal numer- 
ous useful products arise. The 
which lights our cities is com of 
‘the two combustible clements of the 
‘wood, Carbon and Hydrogen. These 
are indeed the true combustible ele- 
‘ments of the world, for while light and 
‘heat may be produced by the union of 
‘many bodies, having strong affinity for 
each other, yet our artificial lights, 
whether in wood fire or coal, in can- 
dies or oil lamps, or by the gas of our 
t cities, is formed by Carbon and 
ydrogen, meeting with air as the 
‘snpporter of the flame. . 
Naphtha and Petroleum are found 
‘in connexion with coal. Oil of Tar- 
pentine, Ether, Alcohol, and Cam- 
phene, are obtained more directly from 
vegetable matter; bunt all these are 
‘mainly composed of these two impor- 
tant elements. If Sulphuric acid in 
proper quantity is poured upon Alco- 
hol and: heat applied, we produce the 
oleficent gas which lights onr cities. 
If again our common gas is severel 
shaken with water and salphnric acid, 
we reconvert* it into Alcohol which 
‘may be distilled off 
| We are now prepared to study the 
history of two other products of vege- 
‘tation, which are interesting at least 
from their being less known than coal, 
highly useful to man. I mean turf 
‘and mould. In Ireland, Scotland, and 
different ons of Northern Euro 
‘and North America—large valleys fill- 
ed with the turf, which from its not 
‘existing elsewhere’ has become an ob- 


thitig ‘would die, and chaos rule as in 
the night of a past eternity. In the 


ject curiosity the rest of the 
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_. The surface of these great plains is 
& perfect level, made as true to nature 


_ a8 though the eye of the engineer had | 


applied to it the sights of his bubble 
level, It must indeed be so, if those 
great bogs are the remains of lakes 
seeing large masses of decompo- 
sing vegetable matter. Water will 
always find its level, and place its de- 
ites in the same order. The huge 
gs. are formed g black carbonaceous 
matter, frequen a tough 
and fibrous structure closely allied to 
vegetable texture; but present- 
ing @ material still moro ecayed, brit- 
tle in its texture, black almost as coal 


itself, but s thoroughly in drip- 
pe g water. no place can these 
gs be dug into, without the dripping 


the surrounding. water 
speedily filling up the trenches, Trees} v 
are also fonpd in a state of perfect 
ay ying g thickly scattered 

ugh these kes of turf. The fir 
ee ted the black oak aro the woods 
most commonly found. The perfect 
preservation of this timber for ages is, 
no doubt, owing to the stringent and 
styptic nature of the water which con- 
tains tannic and apocrenic acids, that 
are quite sufficient to arrest the ten- 
dency to decay. 

Here, then, in late ages since man 
has become an inhabitant of the earth, 
large masses of v ble matter have 
been cast into the valleys of Northern 
climates, Had heat such as our sum- 
mers produce been present, these smoul- 

dering ruins of the yegetable kingdom 
wo ily have — transformed 
into such black mould as form our 
Western prairies; but with cool moist 
‘climates, and a covering of water suffi- 
cient to keep off the Oxygen of the air, 
the process of decay is slow, and we 
are left with turf, which may truly be 
described as a moist, half formed, nn- 


_pressed coal. 


This article is eut by the farmers i in- 
to brick shaped pieces, dried in the 
sun, and as their constant fuel. 


Its defects as a fuel are lightness and 
too idity of combustion. . Mr. 
Williams, director of the Dublin Steam 
‘Navigation Company, has patented a 
method of converting this turf into 
solid coal. 

He tears it into powder by the teeth 
of moving wheels. He then applies 
heat and severe pressure, and thus me- 
chanically has produced a coal which 
is found superior for vessels naviga- 
form of mineral 


The warmth of our summer climate 
has denied to us the turf; but it has 
surely given us an abundant recom. 
pense in the black soil of our noble 


prairies. 
This soil is also carbonized v table 
matter—with clay or sand. When 
tables decay in warm tem re 
under water, carbonic acid carbu- 


retted Hydrogen gases are sent forth, 
and a black mud subsides to the bot- 
tom which is rich in Carbon. Like 
soot itself, its dark color at once pro- 
claims the large amount of Carbon it 
contains. 


The bodies of animals including man, 
and vegetables, differ only by a single 
element in their chemical composition. 
Man’s body is made up of charcoal and 
water, with the addition of a little 
Nitrogen found not in the fat, but in 
the fleshly fibre: The result, there- 
fore, of the decomposition of man’s 
body in the coffin is the same as the 
decay of a tree, that is rich mould. 


The Nitrogen, however, of the ani- 
mal tissues yields & gas ammonia, 
which is of great value in the growth 
of a living vegetation. 


When wood is left to receive the full 
force of air it soon becomes light 
in weight, brittle in texture, and brown 
in color. This has been un- 
|doubtedly hastened greatly by the 
menting power of that albuminous 


led the sap. 
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This hastens first into decay and in| 


rocks. But though nature may begin 


its change involves the solid | of} with simplicity she is sure to end with 


the tree, leaving behind the ea but 
removing much of the elements of 
water in the form of gas. 

Where the mineral components of 
the soil, as the sand, the clay and the 
lime are found mixed in due propor- 
tion and heavily laden with the black 
residuum of a decayed vegetation, 
there may the farmer rejoice to pitch 
his tent, for there wealth stands ready 
to reward his reasonable exertion ; but 
from countries where sand prevails, or 
clay prevails, or even chalk holds 
sway, he may well cver pray saying, 
good Lord deliverus, Farmers of the 

eat West, for your use the grass and 
ate ips trees of at least 3000 years 
have been laid up in your prairie soil. 
as a fountain of. wealth not soon to be 
exhausted. The suns of all this time 
have shone for you. The rains and 
dews have fallen for you. You now 
enter in to reap the rich harvests that 
the chemical laboratory of nature has 
been long preparing for the use of man. 
How few of us are thankful for our 
blessings, or sensible of the advantages 
of our lot. | 

Having thus investigated the de- 
cayed solid products of the vegetable 
kingdom, we shall now examine the 

lant itself, not in the light of general 
owledge, for then our field would 
be boundless; but specially with a 
view to the results. The 
lowest or cellular order of plants are 
simply formed, and may be said to dis- 
play the first efforts of creating power. 
A cell enclosing a fluid is the starting 
point. Thenfrom theside of the parent 
cell there issues another cell, cell upon 
cell, another and another, millions u 
on millions, Thus w the mush- 
rooms, the lichens and the sea weeds. 
They are without seed or vessels, and 
multiply by mere division of parts. . 

These sea weed plants were the first 

beginnings of life that laid up their 


remains low down in the hard Silurian 


complexity enough to, astonish every 
beholder 


See now the acorn. Ita shell is hard 


to protect its precious germ from the 
bi frosts. Its ap is un- 
comely; but in the midst of the mass 
of starch laid up in that dark prison 
house, there lies folded up a beautiful 
model of the future. oak, with every 
branch and almost every leaf in minia- 
ture, Let beat and moistare reach it 
in its lowly bed. The formin 

within will exert enough of force to 
burst its shell. Its starch, inso- 
luble before, becomes fluid and sweei 
with heat, and furnishes sugar to feed 
the now growing 

Its ownward in search 
of food and drink, when the sugar of 
its cell shall be exhausted. It sends 
its sprout above the ground, and soon 
expands its green leaf, that as a lung 
its leaf may breathe the air of heaven. 

Its tubes are nowfilled with the moy- 
ing blood of vegetable life. The wa- 
ter is its body servant, conveying the 
solid atoms that are to feed the plant 
in its limpid streams, which slowly 
rise even against all the laws of gravity 
until it has reached the leaf, and is 
ready to make its return. The air is 
now called on to yield to that leaf its 

brbon ma separated by 

sun’s action pa leaf, and may be 
laid up as the solid frame work of the 
future tree. See how the hard wood 
is packed like a series of tubes around 
a central hollow.space. How beanti- 
fully is the growth of each succeeding 
year laid in a ring around the outside 
of the former wood. | 


And while the life power within, 


aided by the chemical affinities of the 
fluids, is slowly creating this great 
king of the forest, it is earefally pro- 
tected from the colds. and heats of cli- 
mate by a heavy. clothing of bark, 
Shall we saw down this king of the 


orn, 


| 
| 
| 
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forest and _— his hnge 
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‘ments. For we shall now submit our 
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powder? s almost wee to despoil 
the prond oak of its life, for certainly 
that life we cannot keep, nor impart 
its like again. Like a spirit from the 
vasty deep, the life eludes our grasp. 
But the noble oak isdead. Then shall 
we say, peace to his ashes! Nay, 
verily, for we mean to use the saw 
dust into which itis crumbled. 

On that saw dust we pour sulphuric 
acid and water, and submit to gentle 
boiling for 36 hours. What now are 
the prodnets ¢ First a sticky gum is 
formed, and last of all pure sugar is 
the product. Yes, sugar from saw 
dust is bnt one of the wonders of mod- 
ern chemistry. 

No wonder that sugar came from 
woody fibre by mere burning and boil- 
ing, for the wood and the sugar are 
both composed of the same elements. | 
I mean our old acquaintances, Carbon, 
Hydrogen, and Oxygen. 

We could have produced the same 
article of sugar from the grains nd 
wheat, barley, oats, or other seeds, by 
securing their starch and submitting it 

Having t 
gained our sngar from wood, we shall 
now mix it with water and apply a 
little yeast or leaven to communicate 
motion to the mass. Give it a few 
days or months to do its work, and 
our fermenting sugar will give us car- 
bonic acid and alcohol. Yes, our saw 
dust has now made us the tea of which 
the Irishman was fond, when he de- 
clared that above all he loved the 
whisky tea. Yes, verily, our oak is 
like the Gods .of Greece and Rome, 
capable of many metamorphoses. 
we are not yet done with his move- 


alcohol and water to the slow action 
of the air. By this process it will lose 
two atoms of Hydrogen and gain 
two atoms of Oxygen, and our product 
now is vinegar,'a more innocent 
ticle at least, if not more pleasant, than 


limbs into} p 


But | 


s in chemical arts now teach 
ius to take time by the forelock, and 
instead of waiting for the slow souring 
of the fluid, spirits and water are now 
poured over a mass of shavings by 
which all the atoms become speedily 

oxidized, and me vinegar is quickly 
formed. 

We shall now, however, change our 
hands, and give up the toilsome _ 
‘cess of sawing up the tree and boiling 
its dust, then fermenting its eager and 
finally souring its spirit. ' 

We shall try to reach the same re- 
sult by a shorter  ethod. Put a limb 
of that oak in a close vessel, and sub- 
mit it to the high heat of a speedy dis- 
tillation. Here your product is pyro- 
ligneous acid, which is simply the 
strong essence of vinegar as before. 
Though we fear that we have tortured 
the tree enough, and probably tried 
our hearer’s patience into the bargain, 
we shall still venture to submit the 
vine to one transformation more. 
Indeed, time will do this work with- 
out our help. 

- The vinegar will become thick and 
filled with a viscid corrupting mass of 
matter; this is called the viscous fer- 


mentation. If time is still afforded 
jand this is allowed to go on 
unchecked, the final result is black 


mould humus; or, more plainly, mo- 
ther earth—the ancient mother of all 
vegetable life. Sic transtt gloria 
munde. Thus has the brave old oak 


— even through the torturing, 
ling _ of the chemist, back to its 
native of pure black vegetable 
mould. 
Think now what a wonderful round 
these materials have taken. Tiey 
were diamond or coal, then wood, then 
starch, then sugar, then aleohol, then 
vinegar, then back to mother earth 
in. Then that earth will not rest 
et all; but form new trees, to make 
new coal, or form’ new diamonds, or 
perchance give sugar and spirit to h 


the whisky from which it comes. Our 


to make a sound man into a drunk 


a 

| 

| 
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and thus soon reduce him to the same 
black earth to which the vegetable bo- 
dies return. 

We have thus traced Oarbon through 
its mineral “and vegetable forms, and 
it only remains for us to notice the 
part it plays in animal bodies, and 
then we shall close this essay. 

The materials of plants are derived 
from the soil and the atmosphere, and 
no element can appear in the plant un- 
less that element is first furnished b 
the unorganized materials. by which 
that plant is surrounded. No creation 
is now taking place; but changes in 
the combinations of things are of no 
constant occurrence in the history of 
the physical universe. 

The same law holds true of animal 
bodies. We must prepare ourselves 
to trace every atom of the human bod 
or the bodies of animals to the sub- 
stances on which they feed. If an 
needful element be wanting in the food, : 
that element can never appear in the 
living body. 

Chemists divide animal food into 
two kinds, the nutritive and combus- 
tive. The combustive consists of the 
three elements we have been thus far 
considering. But the formation of 
flesh requires the addition of nitrogen 
to these. 

The grass eating animals consume 
food which contains but little nitrogen. 
Their roots and plants and grassy stalks 
are largely made of starch, which is 
most probably converted into sugar by 
the power of their digestive organs. 
They are usually quiet, and do not cn- 
gage in exhausting muscular exercise. 

hen there is little wear, and of mus- 
cles only, small amounts of nitrogen- 
ized food for forming blood is required. 
But they are large breathers, and thus 
make heavy demands upon the Carbon 
and Hydrogen, which is used in keep- 
ing up the heat of their bodies. 

On the other hand, flesh eating ani- 
mals are in almost incessant motion, 


y |nient 
around 


ing for their prey. Their animal food 
demands this activity at their hands, 
for in their case Carbon is obtained to 
keep up heat from their wasting mus- 
cular fibre. The lions and tigers who 
are confined to cages, true to their na- 
ture, are found enga in constant 
perambulations of their cells. By this 
activity they are merely casting wood 
upon their fires to keep up the requi- 
site.animal heat. When men or ani- 
mals consume starch, gum, sugar, but- 
ter, fats or oils, as food, they are laying | 
‘ap thereby the only materials for vi 
warmth. These substances unde 
but little change by the action of the 
gastric juice in the stomach, and do 
not contribute to the formation of blood. 
They are changed by the bile of the 
iver into fat, and laid up in conve- 
laces of deposite, within and 
the body, until they may be 
needed to keep the fire that ever burns 
within. The thrifty householder is 
careful to lay up in autumn his store 
of winter fuel, be it wood or coal, for 
winter's long nights will come when 
it will be largely consnmed to form his ~ 
artificial heat. Does he never think 
of the bear who has no stove, nor blaz- 
ing hearth, nor warm blankets to pro- 
mote his comfort? Alas, poor Bruin 
must. make his bed in a huvllow tree, 
with ice and snow around him. Bat 
still he sleeps, and perhaps shivers less 
than we, for he, provident as the farm- 
er himself, has packed around his bod 
a large supply of fat. 
. This serves indeed as oi) for his lamp 
during the hard times of winter. He 
then ceases from eating and activity, 
and enjoys his winter nap of three 
months. Still breathing indeed, for 
by Oxygen only can he feed the flame; 
but he has became thoroughly oblivi- 
ous to all the cares and toils of this 
weary world. Think not that he is 
cold, for when you see him come forth 
lean in the spring, you may well im- 
agine what vital has been kept 


roaming through the forests and search- | 


up by all the fat consumed in an bone 


| 
? 
| 
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sleep. You are ready then to exclaim 
that there is more truth than poetry in 
the adage, that fat people are easily 
kept warm. Yes, it is a fact not 
fiction, or else the whole theory of 
the immortal Liebig must prove an 


error. 
The lungs are constantly inspirin 
Oxygen, and imparting it to the blood. 


It joins the iron in the blood, and is 
carried by the blood disks as iron rust 
into all the fine capillaries of the body. 
- In these tubes, fine even as hairs in 
size, it meets the Oarbon and the Hy- 
drogen furnished as oil from the fat, 
then deserting the iron of the blcod' 
disks it rushes to the embrace of the 
fat and is literally burned up in the 
union. The older physiologists sup- 
posed that the heating apparatus of 
the body was in the lungs, but in this 
they were mistaken ; for if this were 
80, the tem re of the lnngs would 
be higher than other parts of the body, 
which certainly is not the case. 


Indeed in taking active exercise, by 
_ which our breathing is increased, we 

feel the genial warmth, not produced 
from one central flame, but given forth 
by chemical action in every finger, or 
part where the smallest blood vessel 
ean penetrate. 

We have now reached a point in 
which we can tender advice to the weak 
and chilly part of our hearers. 


Poor starving mortals, we can in- 
deed feel sad for you, for we well rec- 
ollect the time in our own lives when 
we shuddered at the very thought of 
winter’s cold. Shall we bid you buy 
flannel by the dozen yards, and then 
be swathed well in it? Nay, verily 
for flannel can only keep heat in, but 
if little heat is uced, little only can 
be kept in. Shall we charge you to 
make red hot the good stove, to close 
the doors, and keep fast by your cham- 
bers till the winter’s cold be over? 


When the internal heat is wan 
the external will be found but a 
erable substitute. 

No fires will k 


mis- 


ecp a corpse long 
warm, when breathing has 

Your low temperature simply attests 
that you do not breathe enough, and 
until this is remedied no other pre- 
scription will meet your case. 

Out then to the mountains speedily. 
Ran up hilland down. Draw in large 
drdaghts of the cold and bracing air of 
heaven. Inspire air-—more and yet 
more of it take in, until every cell of 
your little lungs become distended with 
the glorious fluid. Then will the vital 
warmth glow in every nook and cor- 
ner of your bodies. 

And if mean time you are found too 
lean to furnish the fat for this rapid 
combustion, your appetite for dinner 
will soon become great, and butter, 
buckwheat cakes and molasses, will 
disappear with wonderful rapidity. 
Alas, poor dru and perishing ha- 
manity, your pills and cough mixtures 
have thus far done you little good, and 
yet you still cry for them as children 
for their play things. | 

‘not so wistfully upon the shop 
of the\apothecary, for life for you is 
surely not there ; not certainly if you 
could swallow the whole shelves of 
nauseous drugs; but look up to the 
pure air of God. It is healthful ex- 
ceedingly, and cheap even as human 
heart could desire. 

If you wish to be stro 

e pure air largely. 
to be warm, then air, and air 
will bring the needed boon. 

If you want long life, then that thin 
sunken chest must be en that 
the blood may be purified, that the 
fires of life may burn brightly, that 
waste matter may be consumed and 
new matter be added to every bone 
and tissue in the system. | 

To some to whom this subject is 


you must 
you desire 
alone, 


No, no, for this would only be as 
road to death. 


new, it may appear a strange idea, that 
‘animal fat is produced in order that it 
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in the activities of 
life. Now, why should this seem’ 
strange to you? Do you not take the 
fat of animals, and the sperm of whales 
to make your candles ¢ 

Then if the student is consuming 
the midnight oil to feed his table lamp, 
why should it be strange that the lover 
of pleasure should be equally consu- 
ming the midnight oil of his own body 
while he glows with exertion in thread- 
ing the mazes of the dance. 

The chemical action in both cases is 
the same; carburetted Hydrogen from 
the oil takes Oxygen from the air and 
sends out heat by its combustion in 
the lamp. Now the same gas from 
the fat takes Oxygen from the blood 
disks, and warms the body by the 
union. In the lamp the is 
manifest and speedy, and much heat is 
given out. In the body the process is 
gentle and slow, and the tem re 
never rises high enough to create light 
by the action. Butas wood is carbon- 
ized slowly under the earth or quickly 
in an air-tight oven, with no chemical 
difference except the speed; so is heat 
produced rapidly by chemical union 
with flame, and slowly by that union 
when flame does not appear. 

In the products also of the two com-. 
bustions, there is the most perfect 
identity. 

When oil is burned in a lamp, or 
wood in our fires, the products are wa- 
ter in the form of vapor and carbonic’ 
acid as a gas. 

Now these are exactly the products 
of the combustion within our own bo- 
dies. In frosty mornings the vapor 
from our breathing becomes*condensed 
into white snow, and rests upon our 
beards—provided always we have any. 
Then if we breathe at any time into 
lime water, it becomes milky by the 
carbonic acid from our lungs formin 
carbonate of lime, which is hard an 
insoluble in water. 

We have now at hand a solution of 


may be burned up 


some curious things in human life, that: 


‘without these principles would be in- 
explicable indeed. in summer we are 
most liable to bilions diseases, which 
arise from an excess of Carbon and 
Hydrogen clogging up the liver. Na- 
ture is thereby telling us that we are 
devouring too much fat pork and meat 
which is not wanted for burning pur- 
poses. 

In winter we are more inclined to 
pulmonary diseases which arise from 
excess of Oxygen, with too weak com- 
bustion to consume. 


Science, then, points clearly to ani- 
mal food in winter, but vegetables and 
acid fruits in stmmer, and nature 
yields us these articles, all in due sea- 
son. 


How different is the food of nations 
occupying latitudes far apart, while 
both are true to nature. 

The Hindoo, in warm and sultry 
India, is verily persuaded that to eat 
flesh would be a damning sin. But 
the inhabitant of the polar regions feels — 
no qualms of conscience whilst he is- 
killing the whale or the seal, and he 
can devour twenty pounds of train oil 
in a day, while our allowance is ps 
two and a half pounds per day of 
the different kinds of food we eat. Go 
southward, and you will soon learn to 
rejoice in the melon, the orange, or 
the cocoe th, while the animals may 
eat their own flesh and blood for aught 

ou care. Go North, and you will 
earn with the Russian to eat five 
pounds of tallow candles for breakfast, 
or to mix train oil with sawdust, and 
swallow the mess by the quart with 
perfect gusto. 

A company of well-fed Englishmen 
were once imprisoned in India by the 
native authorities. Before imprison- 
ment they had feasted most plentifully 
u such dainties as they were 
to in their native land, such, pen woe 
‘ham slices, washed down with that. 


as fat venison, roast pork, and 
‘blushed wine called port. 


| 
4 
| 


checked off all this high living, and 


- North, they could have innocently con- 


upon our couch for days and weeks, 


~- How often have we seen our friends 
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-Then they were good friends to the 
doctors, for, as you may suppose, each 
man was very bad with the dyspepsia, 
and, doubtless, full many a portion of 
blue pill had been tried on their livers 
in vain. But their Indian jailors 


fed the miserable prisoners on only 
rice and water, with but a scanty al- 
lowance, even of that. 

Did they not die in the jail? you 
exclaim. Oh, no! they lived and, 
came forth well men with sound livers, 
having Jearned the curious lesson that 
rice and water in minimum potions, is 
better for the liver than calomel in ten 
grain doses. 

Now, if these men had been with 
Dr. Kane or Sir John Franklin, at the 
sumed all their luxuries, and drank a 
quart of oil as dessert, without any 
liver disease to disturb their peace. 

When disease invades us, the desire 
of food ceases. We can then remain 


with no sapport but pure water. In 
these cases the skin is often dry and 
feverish, and there is little exit of 
waste matter through its pores. The 
muscular system is at rest, and there 
is, therefore, no demand for the direct 
clements of nutrition. The heat of the 
body only, needs to be kept up, and 
the consumption of fat in effecting this’ 
is rapid indeed. 


rise from a three weeks spell only, the: 
ghosts of what they were before. 
If, however, the disease turns out fa- 
tally, the small capillaries have, per- 
haps, become unable to supply oil to 
the oxygen, and thus the coldness of 
death begins at the extremities. : 

The physician attempts to arrest the: 
sad, catastrophe, by copious draughts 
of*pure brandy. This is certainly 


right, for brandy is simply carbon and 
hydrogen, with a little oxygen and 
water. It helps to feed the dying 


fat, but ministers at once to the heat, 
which then is, indeed, the only hope 
of life. There is then no danger of 
any effect on the brain, for it ts all con- 
sumed in maintaining the vital warmth 
and keeping the pulse in motion. _ 

We have thus traced the carbon 
through its changes in the animal econ- 
omy, until we find it breathed forth as 
pure carbonic acid. 

Of this us form of carbon, we 
shall present a very short outline. It 

is given forth in considerable amount 

from the lungs of all animals, and tends 
to render air once breathed unfit for 
respiration. It is produced in consid- 
wable quantities by the household fires 
in large cities, and causes that lassi- 
tude and weakness which often cuts 
short human life amidst dense crowds 
of population. While it is thus a waste 
and injurious product of animal life, it 
is the very food and life of the vege- 
table kingdom. Vegetation and ani- 
mal life are thus mutually dependent 
‘upon each other. 

The vegetable is killed to feed the ani- 
mal, and the animal, in turn, breathes 
forth an air which is the very pabulum 
of life to growing vegetation. 

If we wish to render our large cities 
healthful and fit abodes for civilized 
humanity, we must remove the putri- 
‘fying abominations from the streets, 
and by planting trees. leaving grassy 
enclosures for exercise, and cultivating 
flowers around every dwelling, we must 
use up the noxious gases that destroy 
ponte the young, and enfeeble the 
nature. 

‘This gas has entered largely into the 
formation of rocks. The rocks of the 
ancient primitive world were mainly 
silicates, but the air and water, then 
loaded with this gaseons acid, tore up 
these rocks, threw off the silica in the 
form of quartz or sand, and by a union 
with the lime and magnesia, it formed 
those massy foundations of limestone 
that now underlie so much of ‘our best 


flame, and waits not to be formed into 


soil. When our rock is burned, it is 
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driven off by the heat, and replaced by | 
oxygen ; but when this lime, in plas- 
ter, is put upon our walls, this gas 
returns ‘and hardens that plaster into 
stone. | 
If a time shall come, in the 
tant future, when the internal fires of 
our world shall prevail, and the ele- 
ments be melted with fervent heat, 
then these materials, now solid ag 
gated masses, shall all be expanded 
into vapor; but without the loss of a 
single atom, they will be condensed 
in, to form @ new world, which: we’ 
hope shall have a happier lot than the 
tortured earth on which we tread. | 


Palestine. 


I tread where the twelve in their wayfaring trod ; 

I staud where they stood with the chosen of 

Where his blessings were heard aud his lessons were 
taut, 

Where the blind was restored and the healing was 
Wrought, 


O, here with his flock the sad wanderer came— 
These hills he toiled over iu grief are the saine— 
The founts where he drank by the wayside sill flow, 
And the sameairs are blowing that breathed vn his brow. 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet ; 
For the crown of her pride to the moct er hath goue, 
And the holy Shekinah—’tis dark where it shoue, 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode, 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God ! 
Were my spirit but turned trom the outward and dim, 
It would gaze even now ou the presence of him ! 


Not in clonds and in terrors, but gentle as when 
In love and in meekness he moved among men ; 
And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of 

the sea, 


In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me. 


And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, | 
Nor my ears hear the dashivg of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden in prayer | 


Yet, Loved of the Father. thy Spirit is near 

Te the meek and the lowly and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now, 
As at Bethany 's tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Ob! theontward hath gone !~but in glory and power 
The Spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, uadecaying, its flame 


» 


far dis-| 


jot the Eastern m 
the slaughter of the infants by the crnel 
edict of king Herod; the 
the ten virgins; and the resurrection 


For the N.. W. Christian Magazine, 
Requisitions of the Gospel—No. 9, 


DIVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT—No. 2. 


Neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor 
John, relates all he knew concerning 
Jesus Christ. Hence; one of these his- 
torians testifies that Jesus did many 
signs which are not mentioned in his 
narrative. They present, however, a 
fair specimen of the sacred teachings 
of the Messiah, and of the signs, won- 
ders, and mighty miracles exhibited in 
their confirmation. And inasmuch as 
they wrote tor,the conviction of differ- 
ent nations and people, it is most as- 


iF suredly compatible with reason to sup- 


pose that they would exhibit a variety 
in relation to the facts and incidents 
connected with the history of the lovely 
Redeemer. And even a superficial 


examination will determine this to be 


true in reference to these narratives. 
Matthew and Luke, writing for the 
conviction of such especially as were 
supposed to accredit the teachings of 
“the Jaw and the prophets,” most 
clearly trace from the archives of the 


Jewish nation and the rolls of lineage, 


the ancestry of Jesus up to Adam, 


through David and Abraham ; the for- 


mer by Joseph, his legal father, and 
the latter by Mary, his natural mother. 
Each of these historians donbtless pre-— 
sented such evidences as were best. 
calculated to 
of God, among those to whom their 


|narratives were immediately directed. 


And it is presumed that for this cause 
as @ principal reason, each one relates 
many facts and incidents which are 
entirely omitted by all the rest. In 
‘the book of Matthew alone, fur exam- 
ple, do we find a history of the visit 
agii to Bethlehem ; 


parabe of 
of the saints that:appeared in the streets 


Oa the heart’s secret altar is buru gthesame. 


of Jerusalem, after the resurrection of 


nee faith in the Sone” 


| 
J. G. 
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Jesus Ohrist. Unlike most historians, 
these writers seem not desirous anges 
sent anything in vindication of their 
own character, nor do they seek to 
magnify the virtues and unrivalled ex- 
cellencies exhibited by the illustrious 
subject of their narratives. ‘Through 
the whole of their histories, they have 
not pronounced ene: encomium upon 
Jesus, or upon any of his friends; nor 
thrown ott one reflection upon any of 


his enemies, althongh much of both|John the harbinger 


kinds might have been, and no doubt 
would have been done, by them, had 
they been governed either by a spirit 
of imposture or enthusiasm. Christ’s 
life is not praised by them, his death 
is not lamented, his friends are not 
commended, his enemies are not re- 
proached; but every thing is told naked 
and unadorned, just as it happened, 
and all who read are left to judge and 
make reflections for themselves. 
On opening these sacred narratives, 
our attention is early directed to the 
nativity of the long-expected Messiah. 
‘The marvellous scene opens in a sta- 
ble.” In Bethlehem of Judea, the 
desire of all nations makes his appear- 
ance. Theneighboring shepherds 
keeping nightly watch over their flocks, 
are encom with divine glory, 
and affirighted; while a swift-winged 
messenger of light descends from the 
blissful courts of heaven, and in the 
highest strains of ecstacy presents the 
‘gladsome news of the I mer’s birth. 
‘Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
tidings of great joy, which 
to all For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Sa- 
vior, which is Christ the Lord.”? An 
attendant multitude of the heavenly 
host, filled with inexpressible joy and 
immediately exclaim, ‘Glo 
to in the highest, and on eart 
good will toward men.’ The 
tern li, receiving an admonition 
city, and pay their homage and adora- 
tion to the new born King of the world. 


The cruel emissaries of the bloody 
Herod unsheath their swords, and in — 
the city.of David and throughout all 
its territory is heard the voice of lamen- 
tation, weeping, and mourning. Many 
unoffending and hapless infants are 
sacrificed at the shrine of jealousy, but 
Heaven shields the new Shiloh from 
the insatiable malice of the cruel and 
merciless foe. Time rolls on apace; 
and eventually the warning voice of 
of the Messiah, is 
heard in the wilderness of Judea, call- 
ing upon the rebellious children of 
Abraham to prepare for the coming 
reign of the Prince of Peace. In obe- 
dience to the solemn admonition, myr- 
jiads sue for mercy, and bow in humble 
submission to the sacred mandates of 
Israel’s God. They reform their lives, 
and are baptized by John in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins. In this 
wonderful crisis, Jesus himself comes 
to John and demands baptism at his 
hands, “But John forbids him, say- 
ing, I have need to be baptized of thee, 
‘and comest thou to me? And Jesus 
answering, said unto him, Suffer it to 
be so now; for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” John and 
the Lord Jesus, in the nce of a 
vast multitude of admiring witnesses, 
now descend into the rolling waters of 
the river Jordan. Having reached a 
depth of water sufficient for the admin- 
‘istration of the solemn ordinance, John 
takes the Lord in his arms, and buries 
‘him beneath the yielding wave. Emer- 
ging from the watery tomb, the Savior 
regains the bank, and lifting his eyes 
towards heaven, he engages in earnest 
solemn prayer to his Father. He bows 
the heavens, and a voice from the ex- 
cellent gory reverberates from the 
‘banks the Jordan, and re-echoes 
over the vine-clad hills of Judea, “* This 
jis my Son, the beloved, in whom I de- 
light?’ From the opening heavens 
the Spirit of God, as a dove’ cowers 


‘down, descends upon the head of the 
lovely Redeemer, and there remains 
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till it disappears in him. The Mes- 
siahship of Jesus being thus attested 
by the highest evidence that could pos- 
sibly be presented before the world, 
and having overcome the temptation 
of Satan in the wilderness, he enters 
upon his labors of love among the chil- 
dren of men. As graphically express- 
ed by one of his faithful ambassadors, 
‘the went abont aay good.” As he 
journeys throughout Galilee, he teaches 
in their synagogues, announcing the 
lad tidings of the approaching king- 
om, and heals all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease among the 
people. At his bidding the blind re- 
ceive their sight, the deaf hear, the 
lepers are cleansed, the lame walk, de- 
mons are expelled, and the dead are 
brought up from the dismal mansions 
of the noisome grave. He quells the 
angry tempest and calms the raging 
sea. All nature attests his omnipotent 
wer, and owns him universal Lord. 

e speaks as neverman spoke. With 

a divine simplicity and a he 
presents his unrivalled lessons of jus- 
tice, morality,and piety. The wisdom 
with which he speaks, can neither be 
gainsayed nor resisted. His teachings 
and his works are united in attesting 
his divinity. Amd though he was rich 
in glory with his Father before the 
worlds were, though by him and for 
him were all things created in heaven 
and in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones, lordships, principali- 
ties, or powers, he lays aside his crown 
of royalty, takes upon him the form of 
a servant, and becomes a man of sor- 
rows in this wicked and sin-polluted 
world. ‘*He comes unto his own, and 
his own receive him not.” Though 
angels from the celestial courts of glory 
are wont to wait on him, and he forms 
the matchless theme of the highest an- 
thems ever sung by the heavenly choir, 
he is despised and rejected of men, 
The Proprietor of the universe becomes 
poor—so poor, that he has not where 


day there is furnished the most indu- 


to lay his To one who expresses 
18 


his willingness to follow him whither- 


soever he goes, the Savior declares, 
‘The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.” 
After the incessant labors and toils of 


the day, as the shades of evening close | 
around him, no kind friend invites the 


Son of Mary to share with him in the 
comforts and blessings of his home. 
Many nights are spent with no place 
of repose save the cold earth upon 


which he treads, and with no covering 


save the outstretched canopy of heaven. 


‘Though persecuted and reviled, he re- 


viles not again. Though maltreated 


and abused, yet ever steady to his pur- 


pose, he graciously declares the words 
of eternal life to a lost and perishing 
world. The immortal honors and un- 
sullied joys of an endless life beyond 
the grave, constitute the central theme 
of his beneficent teachings. Day by 


bitable testimony of the unbounded 
benevolence and compassion of Jesus 
of Nazareth. towards the unfortunate 
children of men. The chosen seed of 
Abraham have corru their religion, 
and by their manifold traditions have 
made void the law of God. They re- 
ject the Messiah, and heap the most 
opprobrions epithets u is devoted 
head. They labor maliciously to tra- 
duce his spotless character, and seek 
to ensure his overthrow and death. 
Though they are vile en¢mies to the 
Savior, yet he compassionates and 


loves them. Let us for a moment di- - 


rect our attention to the Son of God, as 
he surveys from the summit of Mount 
Olivet the far-famed metropolis of the 
Jewish nation. In all their 

and pride, its majestic towers and gor- 
us palaces are glittering in the 
golden sunbeams, and its magnificent 
temple in peerless glory towers high 
towards the cerulean vault of heaven. 
But the beloved city of the heaven- 
favored children of Abraham is stce 

in crime, and dyed red in the blood ot 
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ne. With his omnipotent vision 
the Savior scans the future, and reads 
«the sad and fearful doom of the ill- 
fated city. In accordance with the 
faithful predictions of Moses, which 
have adorned the prophetic page for 
‘fifteen hundred years, he sees a mighty 
army under the ensign of the Roman 
eagle, marching with the weapons of 
death towards the devoted city. He 
beholds the abomination that maketh 
desolate standing in the holy place, 
and sces Jerusalem with its illustrious 
temple and magnificent walls convert- 
ed into a pile of undistingnishable 
ruins, and the chosen seed of Abraham 
 eruelly slanghtered, or sent away to 
wander in exile in foreign lands. As 
this melancholy scene meets his sor- 
rowing gaze, Jesus weeps, and breaks 
out in the most pathetic and heart- 
touching lamentation—‘‘O Jernsalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would 1 have 
gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.”’ 
Again, in the city of Nain, we be- 
hold a ion of mourners slowly 
wending their way towards the lonely 
resting place of the dead. The pall 
bearers are conveying the clay-cold 
form of the only Son of an aged widow, 
to the cheerless mansions of the tomb. 
The dutiful son and the affectionate 
mother, have constituted a household 
for many years. She doted upon him 
with all the fondness of a mother’s 
love.. He was her joy in 
and her solace in adversity. He was 
the only tie that bound her to this sin- 
ful. and troublesome world. But the 
destructive hand of disease was lain 
heavily upon him, and the disconsolate 
mother bas heard his expiring groans, 
and: witnessed the last fond look of her 
affectionate son. She has the 
departing loved one for the last time. 
He now lies cold and motionless in the 


habiliments of death. His eyes once 
sparkling with life are now glazed and 
sunken, and his countenance once beain- 
ing with kindness and love, is marred 
by the pale ensigns of the King of 

errors. Jesus of Nazareth approach- 
es. The plaintive moans of the broken- 
hearted mother fall upon his ear. 
‘Jesus looks upon her, and his heart 
is moved. ‘Weep not!’ says he. With 
troubled wonder the mute crowd draw 
near, and gaze on his calm looks. A 
moment's space he stands and prays. 
Then taking the cold hand, he says, 
‘Arise!’ and instantly the breast heaves 
in its cerements, and a sudden fiush 
runs through the lines of the divided 
lips, and with a murmurof his mother’s 
name, he trembles and sits upright in 
his shroud.” The compassionate Sa- 
vior exhibits the most invincible proof 
that ‘‘all the labors of his life are love.” 
He witnesses the inconsolable grief of 
Martha and Mary, inspired by the un- 
timely departure of an affectionate and 
only brother. Jesus weeps, and lifting 
up his mandatory voice, he bids the 
dead come forth. The grave yields up 
its tenant, and Lazarus is restored to 
the fond embrace of sisterly affection. 

Wm. M. Rok. 

Buchanan, Feb. 1, 1858. 


Wayside Skeitches—No. 22. 


VISIT TO SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


On the 15th January, we left home 
to fill some appointments in Wash- 
ington county, Indiana. We took 
the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad to 
Michell, where that road crosses the 
N. A. & S. R. R. While the cars 
stopped at Seymour, allowing the pas- 
sepgers twenty minutes for dinner, we 
made a momentary call on our old 
friend and brother G. W. Hays, who 
now resides there. We. found at his 
house Brother J. L. Jones, well known 
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in that part of Indiana, as an efficient} 
proclaimer of the ancient gospel. He 
had just commenced a protracted effort 
at that place, the result of which we 
have not as yet heard. Mitchell and 
Seymore are both flourishing villages, 


and the latter at the crossing of the J. 
& I. R. R. by theO.& M. Road. The 
cars on the road are the most comfort- | 
able of any in which we have ever rode. | 
They are constructed with a direct view | 
to the convenience and accommodation 
of the traveling public. The road is 
the ‘broad gauge.”’ 

At Mitchell we had to wait from 24} 
o’clock P. M., to 94 P. M., for the N. 
A. train, and consequently missed our 
appointment at Martinsburg that night. | 
We, however, arrived there on Lord’s| 
day morning, by walking through the 
mud some five miles. We found the 


and what is of quite as much import- 
ance, they do not forget to fully recom- 
pense those who preach to them, for 
their time and labor. 

Ou” next point was at South Liber- 
ty meeting house, where we spoke three 
times and had three additions; two by 
confession and baptism, and one by re- 
lation. The congregation comprises a 
number of excellent brethren. They 
have a good brick house, but not yet 
well furnished inside. It is of the utmost 
importance to have good and conven- 
ient seats for a congregration ; for un- 
less people are comfortable it is, as a 
general thing, in vain to preach to 
them. We left when the prospects for 
a good meeting were flattering, to fill 
an appointment made for us at the 
Spring” congregation. We found 
in waiting some two dozen brethren 
and sisters, who appeared to us to be 


brethren very kind and hospitable.—| frozen together, rather than cemented 


We delivered three discourses and as 
the immediate result we had two con- 
fessions. Prospects were very fair for 
& prosperous meeting, but the brethren 
had arranged for us to go to Greenville, 
and accordingly we had to leave. 

It was with reluctance we went to. 
Greenville, but with much greater, that 
we left, for during the half dozen 
discourses we delivered there, we had 
the pleasure of immersing seven intel- 
ligent persons, all in the bloom of 
youth, and had seeured the attention 
of the whole community ; but our ar- 
rangements were previously made, and 
we had to submit. Greenville is a 
pleasant little village on the turnpike 
leading from New Albany to Salem.— 
The congregation is not very large, but 


by the bonds of christian love and fel- 
lowship. At night we addressed a 
larger congregation, but one of the most 
disorderly ones it has ever been our 
misfortune to visit. We left with the 
unpleasant consciousness that our labor 
had been in vain. ; 

Blue River church was our next 
point, at which place we labored one 
week and had eight accessions to the 
congregation. Among them was a 
very intelligent and active member of 
the Missionary Baptist church in Sa- 
lem. The brethren have built a very 
substantial and commodious meeting 
house, but, unfortunately, like most of 
our houses in southern Indiana, the pul- 
pit is between the doors instead of be- 
ing in the end opposite the door, as all 


they have built a good meeting house,! experience has shown to ba the proper 
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place. We cannot imagine howa plan {that one man who considers himself a 


‘80 awkward and inconvenient as a rais- 
‘ed floor and pulpit in the front, ever 


could have entered the head of any 
man who had ever preached a discourse 
or even heard one delivered. We left 


the Blue river congregation, in a com- 


paratively good condition. They seem- 
ed determined to live out the profession 


‘they had made, and exert the best in- 
fluence possible un the community. — 


There are some excellent spirits among 


them. By continuing the meeting over 


the next Lord’s day, we have no 


doubt much good might have been ef- 
fected, bunt we had to hasten to Mill 
‘Creek, to fillan appointmentthere. To 
our disappointment we found the con- 


gregation a great many degrees below. 


fever heat, and as the weather was 
about at the freezing point, we had 
rather a cool meeting. The place of 


‘meeting, we learned, was not unaptly 
‘named by a preaching brother who vis- 
ited them some years ago, ‘‘A Lizard’s 
Den,” and we presume it has not im- 
proved any since, and yet it is said to. 


be a numerous and wealthy congrega- 


The largest congregation in all the 
region we visited is at Carter’s Creek. 


They have a new house, very large 
on the ground, bat so low as to be 
greatly injured beth in appearance and 
comfort. It has also the same internal 
defeets of which we have written.—|to have a very commendatory letter 
Owing to a counter influence, we did }from the church to which she had be 
not succeed in getting out more than /longed, signed by the presiding elde! 
about one-third of the congregation.— jof the district. It, was, however, val: 
“Wey however, delivered six discourses | uable only so far as to effectually stop 


(as we learned) to the entire satisfac- 
tion of those who saw fit to give us a 
‘hearing. «We were very sorry to learn 


conspicudus member of the congrega- 
‘tion, so far forgot himself as a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, as to originate 


and circulate a base falsehood, to pre- 


vent our receiving any patronage for 
the Magazine. He told the brethren 


not to take it for it was printed: by a 
‘‘nigger.”” By the way it was one of 
the highest compliments that he could 
possibly have bestowed upon our color- 
ed friends, for it is acknowledged on all 
hands that the printing of the Maga- 
zine 1s done in a very superior style. 
Of course we do not feel disposed to 
‘mention names in this connection, but 
if any one should have their curiosity 
excited, we will simply remurk that it 
is the same person who insulted one 
of Bro. Mathes’ agents, because the 
Christian Record advocated temper- 
ance. Our readers will discover that 
he oceupies the “safe ground,”’ having 
one foot on each plank! There are 
some excellent brethren and sisters be- 
longing to the congregation, for whose 
brotherly kindness we shall ever fee! 
grateful. | 

The last congregation we visited 
during our tour was at Oampbellsburg, 
on the N. A.&8. R. We deliv- 
ered five discourses and had two addi- 
tions. One of them a very intelligen' 
Methodist lady, formerly of Louisville. 
Kentucky. Fortunately she happened 


the mouths of those she had left, for sb’ 
came into the church of Christ just # 


lall unimmersed persons must do, 
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gregation we visited. It énjoys the, 
benefits of an efficient eldership, with- 
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confession and baptism. The congre- 
gation is small and destitute of a good 
house, but they arc perhaps walking 
nearer in gospel order than any con- 


out which no congregation can long 
flourish. 

We found a lamentable defect in 
almost all the congregations in South- 
ern Indiana, in reference to the reg- 
ular Lord’s Day meetings. Few of 
them meet oftener than once a month, 
and sometimes do not attend the Lord’s 
supper that often. They have much 
to learn yet upon that subject.— 
Some. of the elders even attempted 
to justify the course, by saying they 
did not wish to be kept at home every 
Lord’s day. Curions shepherds, in- 
deed, that would leave their own flock 
to perish for lack of food, or stray away 
in forbidden paths, in order that they 
might gratify a desire to visit the fold 
of some of their neighbors. Thereg- 
ular weekly meetings, accompanied by 
the emblematic loaf and cup, are as 
essential to the spiritual health and 
growth of a congregation, as regular 
meals are to the physical well-being of 
the human family. | 

Particular pains seemed to have been 


us and our labors. At one point the 
word was we had killed a man and hid 


him in a haystack. At another that! . 


we belonged to the tribe of gamblers. 
These things, however, did not move 
us, inasmuch as we did not learn their 
origin. One thing, however, did grieve 
us; that one called a brother, and look- 
ed up to bythe community as a preach- 


report that we were so lifted up with 
pride, as not to be willing to take a let- 
ter from the post-office when addressed 
to us, unless the word ** Reverend” was 
prefixed to it. If ministers of the gos- 
pel, in order to injure the influence of 
others who are laboring in the same 
cause with them, can fabricate or even 
circulate reports which have no foun- 
dation in fact, we do not wonder at the 
low state of morals and lack of practi- 
cal piety found within the bounds of 
their labors. | 

Upon the whole we have had a very 
pleasant tour, and, we trust, one nof 
unprofitable to the cause of primitive 
Christianity. We formed the acquaint- 
ance of many good brethren and sis- 
ters, whose memory will always ;be 
grateful to us, and whom we hope to 
meet in a better world. We received 
considerable additions to our subscrip- 
tion list for the Magazine, and at every 
point we preached more or less of that 
material aid necessary to 
things honest in the sight of all men,” 
for those dependent upon our labors 
for temporal support. Although at 
some points things look gloomy, yet 
when taken in the aggregate the indi- 
cations are decidedly favorable. The 
cause of truth is onward, and must ul- 


taken to prejudice the people against/timately triumph over all opposition. 


J. B. 
How te Abelish Slavery—No. 2. 


PROVIDE THE FUNDS. 
Increase the National Tariff on for- 
eign importations, not only to the high- 
est point necessary for revenue purpe- 
ses, but so as tosecure ample protection — 


er of the gospel, should condescend to 


to our manufacturing establishments. 
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By this kind of legislation, we, as a 
nation, will not only foster home in- 
dustry, and shield ourselves against 
the power of brokers, money shavers 
and panic-making bankers’; but will 
furnish an annual surplus in the gov- 
ernment treasury of some fifty million 
dollars. Continue the system for at 
least ten successive years, and it will 
produce the handsome sum of five hun- 


dred million dollars, a sum adequate 


to the accomplishment of the work 
hereafter proposed. 

This fund would be a common fund, 
in which the whole nation would be in- 
terested, and should beset apart for a 
special act of the representatives of the 
nation, to accomplish a common object, 
viz: to emancipate America, and edu- 
cate the colored race. — 


BUREAU OF EMANCIPATION. 


Let Congress establish an Emancipa- 
a 


tion Bureau,with a suitable head an 
sufficient number of officers and agents 
to carry out the design of the govern- 
ment. Give tosaid bureau all the pow- 
er and means necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the work assigned to it by 
the following arrangement : | 


TERRITORY APPROPRIATED. 


Let the government of the United 
States purchase, (if it docs not now 
possess,) a suitable Territory, the cli- 
mate and productions of which are in 
harmony with the health and happi- 
ness of the colored race; of sufficient 


area to contain the present colored pop- 


ulation of the United States. 


PATION BUREAU. 


Let Congress pass a law, making it 
the duty of the Bureau ofEmancipation, 
1st. To survey, platt, and prepare the 
Territory set apart by Congress, as a 
colony for the colored race, into regu- 
lar divisions and sub-divisions, in or- 
der for distribution among the actual 


‘settlers, and as an inducement to actu- 


4 settlers, offer as a bonus to a single 


man 21 years old and upwards, forty 


acres of land, to every married man 


witha family, eighty acres, to be locat- 
ed on alternate sub-divisions ; a deed 
to be made to the settler, whenever he 
produces satisfactory evidence to the 
proper authority, that he has continu- 
ously occupied the place of his choice 
for five years in succession. 

2nd. Whenever said Territory shall 
have been so prepared, let the commis- 
sioners having in charge the Emanci- 
pation department, seek out, and em- 
ploy a suitable number of agents to 
traverse the United States, and present 
the motives that such an arrangement 
affords. 

Ist. To every Free colored 
man, woman and child that may be 
found therein, and induce them if pos- 
sible to emigrate to the Territory thus 
set apart for that class of our popula- 
tion. | 

2nd. When all this class of col- 
ored persons have been disposed of 
that can be induced to accept the pro- 
posals ; then let the ts seek out 
all the slaveholders in the United 
States who are willing to liberate their 
slaves, upon condition that they be rid 
of them or any responsibility for them, 


(there are many such) take all such - 


slaves and colonize them in the said 
Territory at the expense of the govern- 
ment. 

8rd. Let the government agents find 
out and negotiate with all such slave- 
holders, as are willing to part with 


their slaves for some portion of their . 
(supposed) value; purchase all such, 


A LAW FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMANCI-|@ 


colonize them in like manner as 
heretofore provided. 

4th. Let the aforesaid agents buy at 
full price, all the slaves that can be 
bought, and convey them to the afore- 
said Territory. 

5th, and lastly. Let the agents pur- 
chase the remainder of the slaves, no 
matter at what price, and convey them 
to the Territory set apart for the  resi- 
dence of the colored race, 


of 
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MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. . 


In order to fit the colony for self- 
government, and the consequent enjoy- 
ment of civil society, let the commis- 
sioner employ, and send out with said 
colony, a sufficient number of well- 
qualified school-teachers, master me- 
chanics, artizens, ministers of the Gos- 
pel, &c., &c., to educate and instruct 
the population in letters, arts and sci- 
ences, as well as their obligation to 
God and their fellow-men. 

The colored population of the United 
States is not now in a condition, intel- 
lectually, or morally, to govern them- 
selves, norcan they ever become so, 
while they mix aud mingle with the 
white population. The u/ira pro-sla- 
very part of our population regard it as 
dangerous policy, to permit the colored 
race to be educated, even so far as to 
enublethem to read God’s word. Lest 
some philanthropist might feel himself 
constrained, froma sense of duty to God 
and man, to afford his slaves an op- 


portunity of becoming acquainted with | 


the plan of salvation revealed in the 
Bible ; some legislators have enacted 
penal, prohibitory laws against the ed- 
ucation of the colored race, thus rivet- 
ing upon the white population the sin 


of the ignorance of the colored race ;— |p 
_ Near Bloomington, Ill., March 2, 1858. 


securing their slavery of mind as well 
as body. 

So long as the physical power is in 
the hands of the white race, a colored 
person never can be free while associa- 
tel with the whites. That species of 
amalgamation which obtains in the 
slave States, has a powerful tendency 
to degrade the colored race. A genu- 
ine black man, or woman, uniformly 
looks upon a mixed blood as a grade 
below themselves. And so long as 
might precedes right, this sort of amal- 
gamation will continue to increase 
where slavery abounds. | 

Therefore to free the race, and re-in- 
state them in the cast of society in 
which God made them, for ‘“‘He made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell | 


| 


‘upon the face of the earth,” they must 


be separated from the society of the 


white race; they must have a system 
of education, physically, morally, and 


religiously adapted to their own condi- 
tion. But, separate them from the 
whites, and give them to understand 
their true relation in the scale of crea- 
tion, and they will soon begin to feel 
their responsibility, and regard them- 
selves as men and women. 

Thus separated and colonized, edu- 

cated and instructed for two or three 
amr they doubtless in that 
ength of time can be prepared to ap- 
preciate the benefits that are to be de- 
rived from the protection of civil gov- 
ernment. At this point in their history, 
(wherever it may be found) let the gov- 
ernment of the United States exercise 
over the colony a territorial jurisdic- 
tion, as it has hitherto done over other 
Territories, until they are found to be 
sufficiently qualified, intellectually and 
numerically, for self-government. This 
process will go far to wash out the 
stain that American. Slavery has 
enstamped upon our escutcheon. 

In my next I will endeavor to show 
some of the advan to the white 
race predicated on the adoption of this 
lan. More next moon. 


For the N. W. Christian Magazine. 
Organization—N. 6. 


AGAINST THE LAYING ON OF HANDS IN CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION.—REPLY TO ELDER WILEY. 
In our previous articles we offered 

such reasons and proof texts as we 

thonght necessary to show that the 

Word of God did not require the prae- 

tice of laying on of hands, and Brother 

W. having din heard in answer, we | 

close the matter with a very brief no- 

tice of his strongest points. In the Oc- 
tober No., in his denial of our position 
that Timothy was the agent of Panl, he 
goes on to aay: ‘If, indeed, to clothe an 
uninspired man with all the power and 
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~ to the ability of communicating spirit- 
- nal gifts by the imposition of hands, is 
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anthority of an inspired apostle, even. 


not apostolic succession, then we con- | 
fess we know not what apostolic suc- 
cession is;” An agent is a substitute 
or deputy of another, with all the power 
and authority of his principal, even if 
it should be to the ability to communi- 
cate spiritual gifts; and successor is 
one who takes the place of a predeces- 
sor who has been removed, by death or 
Otherwise, with like character and du- 
ties. Itis clear enough, then, Brother, 
that, if we take you at your word, that 
you did not know when you wrote the 
above what apostolic succession meant. 
The apostles could not have successors 
while they lived; but they could and 
did have ts. This agency was 
conferred upon Timothy by the laying 
on of the handsof Paul. The authority 
thus conferred was the gift which Tim- 
othy was not to neglect. Brother, 
don’t say again we argue for the suc- 
cession, unless you can make a better 
show than this. : 
Further on in the same article, the 
Brother says: *‘ And why is it that he 
can say the word ordain in Acts 1: 22, 
is from the Greek genesthai, when it is 
from the Greek ginomai?’’? You are 
badly in the dark again, for ginomaz is 
genesthai. These words both mean the 
same thing. Ginomaz is defined by 
reference to genesthai; hence it is the 
proper word. We had hoped to be met 
upon an enlarged and liberal field, 
not “gy a barren ridge of cavil and 
quibble. | 
We step to notice another point. 
The Brother says: ‘* Why does he cite 
the case of Matthias, and claim a scrip- 
tural refutation of the whole doctrine of 
laying on of hands in constituting 
church officers, when there was no 


_ Christian Church established upon the 


whole earth at the time?’ We claim 
it upon principle. The eleven elected, 
by vote, Matthias to the office of an 
apostle, and did not set him apart by 


ciple, we ask, can it 


laying on of hands. His office was far 
more important than that of elder or 
deacon. If it was not necessary to lay 
hands on Matthias, an what prin-. 

necessary to 
put them on the skulls of common 
elders or deacons? The principle is 
thesame. What was necessary to con- 
stitute an officer after Pentecost, 
was necessary before, Insomuch as 
the holy apostles did not thus consti- 
tute Matthias, nor were not 80 consti- 
tuted to office themselves, therefore it 
is not necessary to thus constitute offi- 
cers. The argument that we should 
observe the ordinances of baptism and 
the holy supper, because they were en- 
joined by the practice of Christ and the 
apostles before the crucifixion, is so 
cogent and forcible, that no man has 
vver been able to confute it. And we 
submit, if the converse of this is not 
involved. If Christ did not set his 
officers apart by laying on of hands, and 
never commanded that it should ever 
be done, is not the same to be regarded 
as a command not to do so? This 
practice was observed in the syuna- 
gogues under his eyes, with all the 
other Jewish rites; and we maintain 
that he ignored the whole of them, upon 
the principle herein indicated, with the 
view to their abolishment. In the De- 
cember No., the Brother would have it 
that we are inconsistent when we say 
the practice of laying on of hands was 
introduced two hundred years after the 
death of Christ, and that Tertullian was 
a stickler for the practice, and was born 
about one hundred years after Christ. 
‘Do not be so fast, Brother. There 
ig no incensistency. We did not say 
Tertullian practiced the laying on of 
hands, but we showed the contrary. He 
found the ceremony in thes ogues, 
and, as we showed, did his best to 


perpetuate it in thechurch. But why 
lid you hang on the bark of.my argu: 
ment? Why not come to the point we 
make, that the apostles did not use the 


ceremony in organization, or Tertul- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as well as any man the force of apos- 


with this view the Romish Church, 


~ 
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lian, who had been an able pagan 
lawyer before his:conversion, and knew 


tolic practice in support of his views, 
would have. alluded to the same in 
support of his argument, had the same 
been true? 

We do not wish it understood that 
we think Tertullian was born at so 
early a period. We think it was as 
late as one hundred and fifty years after 
Christ. Neither did we say he was: 
born as early as one hundred years 
after Christ. We had not any desire 
to fix the exact time, and hence we said 
about one hundred years; and as all 
know, there is some difficulty in — 
the time, as historians disagree, an 
vary some forty years as to the time. 
But the weight of evidence fixes it at 
the time I now state, and that he lived 
to great age, say over one handred 
years,—and we defy any one to’ show 
that hands were imposed in any case 
of organization until after the publiea- 
tion of the writings of Tertullian, after 
he had left the Catholic Church, and 
joined that heretical body, the Mankan- 
ists. He argued for many of the Jewish 
and pagan rites and ceremonies, with 
much zeal, 

The Brother further urges that our 
citations from King do not prove that 
hands were imposed to keep up the 
apostolic succession. We did not say 
they were imposed in all instances for 
that purpose. But the contrary. We 
said they were im for a variety 
of reasons. Bnt the keeping up of the 
succession was the main one. It is this 
identical point King is proving; and 
every one in any wise acquainted with 
the history of the Church, knows it is 


the Church of England since the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and the high 
churchmen throughout christendom, 
have ever used it, and have always 
openly so avowed. 

. Brother W. next tries to evade the 


retreat under cover of dust which he 
thinks he has raised. We had showed 
that Stephanus was an officer in: the 
church; that the chureh was satisfied 
with the voluntary services he was 
rendering, without the imposition of 
hands, if it was according to Scripture. 
To settle the matter, Paul was written 
to, and he answered, in unequivocal 
language, that all that was right, com-. 
manding the church, not only te submit 
to him (Stephanus), but ** to all such.’’ 
Being unable to answer this we sup- 
pose to be the reason why the Brother 
runs off in such haste, and cites a case 
or two where hands were imposed for 
different pur , and then talks like 
he thought had. done something. 
But the Brother thus leaves our posi- 
tion, that the holding of office in the 
apostolic days was valid withont the 
imposition of hands, untouched, un- 
answered, uncontroverted. Having a 
case of valid ministry without this 
ceremony, with the sanction and an- 
thority of the Godlike Paul, as moved 
and instigated by the influence of the 
divine afflatus; as this manner of 
holding office was and valid in 
the days of Panl, it is beth now 
and forever. And in the opinion of 
those who are controled by the Word 
of God only, the case of Stephanus 
should be an everlasting, satisfactory 
and conclusive reason for wholly re- 
jecting the practice of laying on of 
hands in church organization. 

The most amusing thing we have 
seen for some time, is our Brother's 
solution of Act. 1: 22: ** And when 
they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and prayed, with fasting, they 
commended them to the God upon 
whom they believed.” _Hesays * the 
noun church is sin number, and 
the pronoun them, that follows, is plu- 
ral number. The noun church must 
be either feminine or neuter gender, 
and the pronoun them, that follows, 18 
common gender.” The noun church, 


force of the case of Stephanus, by a 


says the good Brother, is either femz- 
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nine or neuter gender. Nouns of the 
feminine er denote females ; nouns 
of the neuter gender denote objects 
that are neither male nor female, such 
_ as stones, sticks, wind, etc. Hence, 
. aecording to the Brother, the infant 
churches were composed either of fe- 
males, stones or sticks—he does not 
seem quite satisfied which, but appears 
quite positive no males had been for- 
tunate enough to gain membership. 
Again the kind Brother is equally 
happy, for he says the word church, 
where it occurs in this sentence, ** And 
when they had ordained their elders in 
every church, etc.,”’ is of the singular | 
number. That is, he means 
church, or all the churches through 
Asia Minor, means one church. But we 
forbear. We can not criticise further. 
The simple statement is sufficient ex- 
of the Brother’s Biblical and phi- 
iological attainments, without giving 
us the pain of further criticism. 
In the last No., Brother W., after 
repeating over again what he had said 
in his previous articles, gives his an- 
swers to our questions ; and for answer 
to the question, What good he proposed 
to do by the practice of the imposition 
Of hands? says: ‘* The good consists in 
the officers thus having the consent of 
the entire church.” If this is all the 
good you propose, it is just none what-. 
ever, as you have yourself several 
times showed and admitted. You 
agree that the power of government is 
vested wholly in the congregations, 
and that the church is to choose her 
officers by election, or vote. Now, is 
not this giving their consent? But, 
according to this answer, you would 
have the church to consent twice. Once 
ought tosatisfy. Your process amounts 
to this. The Brethren must consent 
when they give their votes, and not to 
remain content therewith, but immedi- 
ately to give their consent over again, 
laying their hands upon the officers. 
ow, in all kindness, Brother, is not 


« 


tion fairly involves you in this un- 
pleasant ‘situation. But, in your an- 
swer to the second question, What was 
the design of the apostles in imposing 
hands upon the seven? you say it was 
to set the example for the church to 
follow. Here you make the design of 
the wise and holy apostles to have 
been to teach the church to give her 
consent twice to the very same thing. 
Thus you make bad worse. You would 
implicate the apostles, and make them 
instruments in establishing the doc- — 
trine that it is necessary for Christians 
to give their consent in two very em- 

hatic ways to the exercise of office. 

he absurdity of the thing is a sufficient 
refutation. 

In answer to the question, Who is 
to im the hands? he says: ** The 
church, undoubtedly, through her el- 
ders.”” Still the Brother has the con- 

tion consenting twice, for he says 
it is for hands are to 
imposed. n this, however, the 
Brother is ary as he is the 
first hands on man I| ever heard take 
this position. You will now be read 
out of that school, as not one of those 
fully initiated in the doctrine will 
a with you. You will now be 
branded as a heretic of equal odium to 
any hands-off man. For all the regu- 
lars believe that it is the exclusive right 
of the evangelists to perform this ser- 
vice. They maintain that the congre- 
gations have no right to participate in 
the service. Without this right being 
conceded to the clergy, we should not 
hear of the practice being insisted upon 
with any warmness whatever. And, 
in fact, it must be conceded, that if 
hands are to be imposed, that they 
should be imposed by the clergy, as 
your own position shows ; for, if they 
are imposed to give consent, of course 
it must be done to give the consent of 
the clergy, for the Scriptures do not 
require so inconsistent a thing as to 
require the church to consent twice to 


this very ridiculous? Yet, your posi- 


the samething. Hence your argument 
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establishes apostolic succession, if it 
proves anything. For, if two consents 
are to be given, of course there must 
be two parties to consent—the church 
and the clergy; and the clergy can 
not claim the right, only as successors 
to the apostles, or, what is the same 
thing, many evangelists maintain that 
they have, as incident to their office, a 
general right of rule and supervision 
over the churches, and that their con- 
sent is necessary to the validity of the’ 
action of the y. But, my — 
Brother, you do not believe this. You 
see, then, you are far too liberal to be- 
long to the hands on party. Your 
views are inconsistent with the doc- 
trine you are trying to uphold. Bro- 
ther, your congregational views are too 
strong for you to remain where you 
are. Hence, I feel confident that you 
will, ere song cease to urge episcopal 


usages for Scriptural uirements ; 
for I maintain, most positively, that 
nO man can sustain the practice of 


laying on of hands, upon any other 
und than that of episcopal usage. 
ven the most wise of the New 
School Presbyterians now concede this 
ground. Hence, we hope to see this 
relic of Judaism and episcopal tyranny 
driven out of the reformation, where it 
is used as @ chariot in which clerical 
supremacy and unrighteous domina- 
tion hopes with ease to ride to power 
and authority. v. 


Noblesville, Ind. 


The Church a Society. 


A cuurca of Christ, as described in 
~~ New sare is the model of a 
ect society. A company of 
both individuals families, 
living in the same place, drawn to- 
gether by agrecment in the doctrines 
of the Gospel and by their spiritual 
affinities as the disciples of Christ, 
unite by covenant in one body for the 
public observance of, the ordinances 
of Christianity, and for mutual help- 


jects 


fulness in the manifestation of its prin- 
ciples and its spirit. Such a society, 
in theory, is composed only of those 
who are selected from the world hy 
reason of their inward faith and purity; 
it is held together by the principle of 
obedience to one only common 
Lord, and by the bond of mutual love 
among those whose rights and privile- 
ges are equal, whose aims and hopes 
are one. 

Such a society is organized and per- 
manent. It is not a mere fortuitous or 
occasional gathering of individuals 
through some common interest, nor @ 
temporary association for some imme- 
diate p . It is an organized 
body, it has a ‘“*form in which all the 
parts may act together to one end;”’ 
that form is not a crystalization but a 
vital structure; not the accretion or 
combination of inorganic particles, but 
the union and growth of living mem- 
bers.. **'We being many are one body 
in Christ, and every one members of 
another.’? The law of life flowing to 
each member from Christ the head, 
moves each member in sympathy with 
the rest. | 

Such a society grounded in truth and 
purity; existing for the sublimest ob- 
ible to the human mind; gov- — 
erned by the spirit of love; distributing 
among all the gifts and attainments of 
each; and seeking the ultimate perfec- 
tion of every member in knowledge, 
in holiness and in blessedness, is the 
New Testament idea of a church of 
Christ. To embody that conception in 
actual life, to make real among its 
members, and visible to the world, this 

t ideal of a Christian society should 
the aim of each particular charch. 

How far is the idea of a church re- 
alized in practice? In Jerusalem, in 
Samaria, at Antioch, at Corinth, at 
Ephesus, wherever in the primitive 
times of Christianity a company of be- 
lievers was found, there was: manifest 
a social Christian life, Christians as. a 


|Society knowing one another, loving 


? 

: 
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“members of every church should en-. 


whose children 
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one anothie caring one for another in | 
&@ manner quite distinct from the com- 
mo", formal, selfish routine of social 
intercourse. The law of Christian 
love conquered fashion itself, and dif- | 
fused its power through all the ramifi- 
cations of society. 

How far this state. of things was pe- 
culiar to the introduction of a new re- 
ligious element into the world, and 
how far it is possible or desirable in a 
state of general Christian civilization, 
it may be difficult to determine. Bat 
of this one thing we are certain; the 


deavor to maintain a common social 
life regulated by love. Communism, 
in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
is not a principle of Christianity. Its 
origin is in s-lfishness; and one has 
well said that *‘socialism relates mere- 
ly to the kitchen of humanity and not 
to humanity itself.” Christianity does | 
not abolish the distinction of property. | 
nor the original or providential distine- 
tions among men with respect to natn- 
ral endowments, education and cocial 
or public position. But it does pre- 
sent a higher, nobler bond of union 
than any common social tie; and while 
Christians recognize in each other an 
absolute equality of rights and privi- 
leges in the church, there should also 
be some social recognition among’ 
Christians as members in common of 
the body of Christ and heirs together 
of the grace of God. We sometimes 
gee men of the world indifferent or 
even contemptuous rsons 
no wealth or person stand ing, W 
suddenly manner when 
such persons come into ion of a 
fortune. They will not notice a family 
pe in the Bowery, but will habton 
pay court to them when they move 
a e Fifth Avenue. And yet there is 
worse grammar spoken in some houses 
on the Fifth Avenne than in families 
pick up their Eng- 
lish at the public school; fees is ie 


of true womanly refinement, more of 


bad taste ‘and bad manners in man- 
sions of pride than 1 in some abodes of 
poverty. 

Now the Christian professes to esti 
mate character at its true value as com- 
pared with any and all other modes of 
valuation in social life. Yet many a 
Christian says virtually to a brother in 
the church, ‘I am willing to commune 
with you at Christ’s table in the church, 
Sut I cannot know you elsewhere.— 
When you open house upon the golden 
street of the New Jerusalem I will tra- 
ternize with When you come to 
your inheritence in the celestial city, I 
shall hope for a better acquaintance; 
but at present social propricties must 
keep us apart.’ Every Christian heart 
will see that there is something amiss 
where mere social distinctions override 
Christian fellowship. How then shall 
this be remedied? Obviously we are 
not to have all things incommon. We 
are not to sacrifice, we cannot over- 
come, differences of taste, of education, 
of opportunity, of position; we cannot 
in our social life make no difference 
between the ignorant and abject, and 
the refined and elevated; but we can 
carry out the law of love, the spirit of 
Christian fellowship into social life, so 
that the rich, the educated, the refined, | 
shall exert a kindly and elevating in- 
fluence upon those who are less favored , 
while they in turn shall profit by the 
homely good sense, the disciplined vir- 


tue oa the simple faith of the godly 


poor. Somehow, somewhere we should 
meet on common ground; not for a 
ho | prayer-meeting merely, nor for the te 
siness of the church, but for social 
com inion as children of God, lovin 
one ‘her above all the forms an 
disti ons of this outward life. One 
body iu Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. 

The primitive Christians did this 
through their love-feasts. They came 
together either in private houses or in 
the church, and, k of a common 
meal—a collation—and then freely 
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commingled as brethren and sisters in 
the Lord, inquiring after one another’s 
welfare, becoming acquainted with 
each other’s state, and intermingling 
this conversation with prayer and oth- 
er religious exercises. At the close of 
the feast money was collected for the 
benefit of widows and orphans, the 
poor, prisoners, and persons who had 
suffered shipwreck. At first these 
feasts were designed mainly to coun- 
teract the idolatrous festivals to which 
the early converts had been accustomed. 
Their influence was to hallow the ordi- 
nary meals, the social intercourse of 
the people, and to make all things 
tributary to the glory of God. Butas 
Bunsen observes, they became ‘‘the 
connecting link between the con 
tional life of the church and her social 
life.” The love-feast was a social meal 
of Christians, eaten with thanksgivi 
in the name of God. At this feast al 
came together as members of the 
church, and no distinctions of wealth 
or rank were observed. Its tendency 
was to make society religious, instead 
of stately and formal or volatile and 
fashionable. We need in our time 
more of this: common church-life; more 
of true social intercourse upon the ba- 
sis of the Gospel. It will be easy to 
secure this without sacrificing any of 
the proprieties of life, if there is a 
heart to do it;—a spirit free from self- 
ishness, envy, jealousy and pride.— 
And when we shall live practically as 
members of one body in Christ, end 
therefore members of one another, we 
shall exhibit to the world that beauti- 
ful model of a society that the New! 
Testament describes. 

It is therefore a question of momen- 


tous interest to the members of each 'p 


church, How shall we best develop 
through our church union a vital pow- 
er, that shall make itself felt in our 
hearts, in our fathilies, and upon the 
world. In order to this it is obvious 
that every member of a church must, 


the worship and ordinances of that 
church; studious of its welfare; devo- . 
ted to its service; ready to plan, to la- 
‘bor, to pray, to give, for its prosperity; 
mindful of its discipline; considerate 
of his brethren; kindly, affectionate, 
fraternal, assiduous in onal atten- 
tions to the needy and afflicted; regard- 
ful of the family tie that binds all true 
disciples to Christ and to heaven. Oh! 
for this living power; oh! for churches 
all of whose. members are living mem- 
bers—churches not of professors but of 
Christians; not of persons who come 
occasionally as listeners and critics, 
and who coldly bow to neighbors, but 
of brethren and sisters in the Lord, 
‘who love the communion of - saints; 
who love one another as saints; who 
seek to know one another in Christ, 
and who thus manifest that living unity 
which is the life and power of his king- 
‘dom in the world. on 


| The foregoing article, which we find 
in the editorial department of the 
|New York Independent, we commend 
to the especial attention of all our 
readers. The writer touches a subject 
which is of the most vital importance 
to the interests of the church. Un- 
less something can be done to promote 
sociability and a real practical ‘‘broth- 
erly-kindness’”’ among the members of 
the church, the Christianity of our day 
will prove a decided failure. When- 
‘ever we loose sight of the important 
fact that “the church is a society de- 
‘signed to cultivate an unfeigned friend- 
‘ship among all its members, we shall 
resent to the world an organism hav- 
ing the form of godliness without its 
power. Religion, to be worth any- — 
thing, must be strong enough to con- 
quer every feeling of haughtiness and 
pride; to counteract the exclusiveness 


be earnest and diligent in sustaining 


of caste; and to triumph over all the 
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accidentals of birth and fortnne.— 
There is too great a tendency to in- 
erease numbers to the neglect of the 
cultivation necessary to promote the 
moral and social feelings of those al-/® 
ready proselyted. Christian vitality | * 
can only exist in congregations where 
the ties of Christian fraternity are rec- 
ognized and respected by all who are 
connected with them. Let the church 
exhibit the true Christian character in 
its members and truth will soon tri- 


over every species of error. 
J. B. 


Gable. 


Communion Wine. Several brethren 
have written to know if the pure juice of 
the grape could be obtained in the city. 
We have ascertained that it can be had 
free from alcohol or any other deleterious 
admixtures. We will attend to any or- 
ders of the kind sent to us. 


Exper B. U. Warrrxs. This beloved 


Brother has (as we are informed ) accepted 


a call from the brethren at Harrison, Ohio, 


and will immediately assume the pastoral 


labors of the congregation. We hope he 
may find time to give the readers of the 
Magazine a monthly visit. 


Resectep Articizs. We hope none 
of our friends will take umbrage at us, 
because we sometimes decline the publi- 
‘cation of their communications. We 
have quite a number on hand at this time, 
from good and sensible men, some of]: 
them among the warmest and most active 
friends of the Magazine, which upon ma- 
ture deliberation we have concluded it 
would be better not to publish. Several 
of them advocate just what we believe to 
‘be the truth, but still we thipk their pub- 
lication would not be a benefit. We 


‘claim the privilege of judging in all such 
cases, and hope it will be granted cheer- 
fully by all our friends. 


Back Numpers Cuear! As we have 

of the back Nos. of the current 

olume on hand, we propose to furnish 

the whole volume to new subscribers for 
Jifty cents! Send on your names! 


“History or Carson.” We hope 
none of our friends will be deterred from 
reading the article found at the com- 
mencement of this No., on account of its 
length. It is a very ably written docu- 
ment, and will richly repay any one for a 
careful perusal. 


Arrivep Sarety! We are happy to 
be able to announce that our beloved 
brother, Elder J. O. Beardslee, has arri- 
ved safely at Kingston, and is about en- 
tering upon his labors in the Jamaica 
Mission. May the Lord bless his efforts. 


‘Free Lazsor Goons.” In reply to 
some of our correspondents, we are sorry 
to say that we know of no houses in this 
city, where such goods are kept to the ex- 
clusion of the product of slave labor. Our 
friend Levi Coffin, did keep such a house, 
but he was not sufficiently sustained. 


rrom tae Mint! It will no 
doubt’ be gratifying to those who wish 
for a full supply of epithets to use against 
their brethren who ‘‘remember those who 
are in bonds as bound with them,” to 
learn that a new one has recently been 
coined. A certain popularity-loving 
preacher, while laboring at a point where 
some forty copies of the Magazine are 
taken, remarked in a social circle that the 
congregation was ‘‘too much Boggs-edl’’ 
Where is the dictionary maker ? 


PERsECUTED ror Saxe ! 
Mr. J. G. Fee, a Congregational minister 
in Kentucky, while preaching the qornes. 
was recently dra from the pu Tpit by 
a mob of armed men, and with his com- 
panion Mr, Jones, a colporteur, carried 
about two miles away. Mr. Jones was 
stripped and beaten, and threats were used 
to force from Mr. Fee a pledge never to 
return to that neighborhood. He refused, 


|maintaining his right to preach the gos- 


| 
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pel wherever he pleased, and they were 


at last set at liberty 
of the State, and native-born Kentuck- 


ians ! 
Revivats or Reticion. All our reli- 


gious exchanges give cheering accounts 


of the triumphs of the gospel in various 
sections of the country. e times seem 
to be propitious for working in the Lord’s 
vineyard. Brethren, let us all bestir our- 
selves, and labor for the conversion of 
the world. 


Senp THe Mowry witn your Orvers ! 
Persons sending for ‘‘Bible Vindicated,”’ 
or any other books, will please send the 
cash with their orders. We are com- 
pelled to do an exclusively cash business, 
or none at all. We hope none of our 
friends will take offence at our course. It 
is the only one that can save us from pe- 
cuniary ruin. | 

Back Dogs ror rue Macazine. There 
are back dues enough on the Magazine, 
to pay for getting out all the balance of 
the volume. Several cluds still remain 
either in whole or in part unpaid. We 
trust the brethren will send in their 
amounts without delay. 


Sunpay Scuoot Books. The time for 
re-organizing country schools is now at 
hand, and we call attention to the fact 
that we have the ¢en volumes published 
by Messrs. James Challen & Sons, and 
will have the éwenty additional volumes 
now being published by them, as soon as 
they areissued. These enterprising breth- 
ren are getting up this series of Sunday 
School books at their own risk, and with- 
out begging money of the brotherhood to 
defray the expense of publication. We 
hope the friends of Sunday Schools, and 
juvenile literature, will afford them a re- 
munerative patronage. 


Raccoon Joun Smita! We have just 
received from James Challen & Sons a 
beautiful and life-like picture of this dis- 
tinguished preacher, taken upon India 
proof. Itis accompanied by his auto- 

taken from a specimen written some 


grape 
n years ago. Price 25c. 


Crowpep Our. Several interesting ar- 
ticles. They will appear in our next. 
We think of enlarging our borders soon. 


Both are citizens | 


Church Hetvs. 


Greenville, Indiana, Feb, 24, 1858. 
Bocas: At a recent meeting 
held here by Brother J. L. Martin, there 
were five additions to our congregation. 

Your Brother in the Lord, 
Martin Crim. 


Hopeville, lowa, Feb. 18, 1858. 

Brotuer Bocas: We have had a ve 

interesting meeting at this place, whi 
was concluded a few days since. The re- 
sult was forty-seven accessions to the con- 
gregation. Thirty-seven by confession 
and immersion, although the weather was 
very cold and the ice had to be broken on 
several occasions. The laborers were . 
Brother Porter and Brother Wm. Polly. 

Yours, as ever, 

G. W. Reynoxps. 


: North Bloomfield, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1828. 
Dear Brorner Bocas: * * * I spent 
several days of last month in the town of 
Green, in this county, during which time 
nine yielded to the Messiah. In the one 
hope. C. C. Foors. 


Jonesville, Ind., March 7, 1858. 


Bro. Boces: Bro. Craven P. Hollis 
commenced a meeting here on Friday be- 
fore the second Lord’s day in Feb., and 
continued ten days. The result was 47 
additions. 

Bro. J. L. Martin commenced on Fri- 
day before the fourth Lord’s day and con- 
tinned six days. The result was 7 addi- 
tions, making in all fifty-four. ‘The au- 
dience was very large up tothe last. Our 
house was too small to hold the people. 

Yours fraternally, 
Isaac 8. M’Casz. 


Noblesville, Ind., Feb. 25, 1858. 

Joun Boees: Dear Broruzr: 
* * * The congregation here. is doing 
well. We have had fourteen additions 
within a few weeks, and looking for 
more. Skies are brightening. I hope 
ou are prospering. Yours, in great 
haste, G. H. Voss. | 
| White Oak, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1858. 
Brotrser Boecs: Dear Sin: *We have 
just closed an interesting meeting at this 


— 


place. Brother W. 5S. Patterson was the 


| 
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